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Number  43  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  October,  1923 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE 
FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Comittee  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  will  be  held  in  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  Building, 
130  East  22d  Street,  New  York,  Thursday,  November  15th,  at 
half-past  four  o’clock.  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  former  Commissioner 
of  Education  of  the  State  of  New  York,  now  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  New  York  Times,  will  give  the  principal  address.  Dr.  Finley 
has  recently  returned  from  the  Near  East  and  will  tell  of  conditions 
there. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve  will  speak  of  the  work  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  under  his  directorship. 

This  constitutes  the  legal  notice  to  members. 

RESIGNATIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS 
On  September  1st  the  resignation  became  effective  of  Mr.  Ed¬ 
ward  M.  Van  Cleve,  Managing  Director  of  the  National  Committee 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  since  its  establishment  in  1915. 
The  nurturing  of  an  organization  in  its  early  years  is  no  small  task 
and  often  one  who  is  successful  in  bringing  it  into  vigorous  inde¬ 
pendence  is  later  intolerant  of  others.  Mr.  Van  Cleve  not  only 
firmly  established  the  work  of  the  Committee,  but  was  always  most 
generous  in  permitting  all  concerned  with  carrying  on  its  program 
to  work  out  their  own  salvation.  His  wise  counsel  and  practically 
unerring  judgment  were  ever  at  the  command  of  those  needing 
them;  his  hand  was  on  the  helm  and  he  kept  in  touch  with  every 
phase  of  the  work,  but  he  placed  full  confidence  in  and  responsi¬ 
bility  upon  the  executives  of  the  various  departments.  His  spirit  of 
co-operation  leavened  the  whole.  Imbued  with  his  ideals,  even  the 
least  important  members  of  the  office  staff  felt  that  they  were 
working  not  for  him,  but  with  him  in  a  great  cause.  Under  such 
leadership  only  the  most  harmonious  relations  could  result. 
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The  many  responsibilities  of  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Blind  in  the  building  of  the  new  school  have  necessitated  his  resig¬ 
nation  as  Managing  Director.  He  will  continue  to  serve  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  on  the  Executive  Committee. 


September  1st  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Carris  entered  upon  his  duties  as 
Managing  Director  of  the  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness.  Mr.  Carris  had  been  Field  Secretary  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  since  January,  1922. 

He  brings  to  his  new  appointment  not  only  the  benefit  of  his 
wide  experience  as  administrative  head  of  the  Federal  Board  of 
Vocational  Education,  but  the  experience  gained  as  superintendent 
of  schools  in  various  localities  and  as  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  New  Jersey.  To  an  organization  the  work  of  which 
is  largely  educational,  such  preparation  on  the  part  of  its  chief 
executive  officer  is  of  inestimable  value. 


No  organization  can  long  live  without  a  firm  financial  basis. 
The  work  of  the  Financial  Secretary  makes  possible  the  carrying 
out  of  the  program.  For  nine  years  Mrs.  Alta  Rausch  has  quietly 
and  unobtrusively  raised  the  necessary  budget  for  the  National 
Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

Through  lean  years  and  years  of  rotund  proportions  she  has 
labored  indefatigably,  unspoiled  by  success,  undaunted  by  difficul¬ 
ties.  The  period  of  the  war  brought  financial  embarrassment  to 
many  social  agencies,  but  through  her  ceaseless  efforts  and  the 
generosity  of  the  public,  the  Committee  was  able  to  continue  its 
activities  unhampered  by  lack  of  funds. 

Her  resignation  has  been  accepted  with  inexpressible  regret.  The 
new  work  that  she  has  undertaken  will  be  enriched  by  her  conscien¬ 
tious  and  generous  giving  of  all  her  abilities;  the  work  that  she  is 
leaving  will  long  benefit  by  her  resourcefulness,  her  enthusiasm, 
and  her  infinite  patience.  It  will  always  have  her  interest  and  her 
friendship. 

Her  successor,  Miss  Alice  M.  Bradford,  comes  indeed  into  a 
goodly  heritage.  To  this  she  brings  her  own  splendid  qualifications. 

“God  speed  the  parting  guest,  and  welcome  the  coming  friend!” 

A  letter  from  Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis  appearing  in  the  September  issue 
of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  should  stir  to 
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immediate  action  everyone  who  has  at  heart  the  saving  of  children 
from  blindness.  The  letter  is  an  arraignment  of  hospitals  and  phy- 
l|  sicians  still  neglecting  the  urgent  duty  of  using  a  prophylactic  in 

I  the  eyes  of  the  newborn.  He  cites  the  following  instances,  by  no 
means  rare  occurrences: 

“There  was  recently  born  in  an  accredited  hospital  in  a  large  city, 
well  supplied  with  skilful  physicians,  a  strong,  well-formed  child.  The 
hospital  was  under  the  care  of  a  board  of  philanthropic  and  intelligent 
directors,  and  was  visited  by  a  regularly  appointed  staff.  The  child  was 
illegitimate,  and  ophthalmia  neonatorum  might  have  been  expected.  It 
promptly  developed.  Inflammation  went  on  in  both  eyes  to  corneal 
ulceration,  staphyloma,  and  complete  and  incurable  blindness.  It  does 
not  appear  that  any  prophylactic  was  employed  when  the  child  was  born, 
!  and  certainly  no  ophthalmologist  was  called  in  counsel  until  after  the 
child's  eyes  were  hopelessly  lost.  This  case  is  by  no  means  unique.  So 
far  have  protective  measures  been  forgotten  that  recent  statistics  from 
Pennsylvania  show  that  in  1920  in  only  twenty  cases  out  of  thirty-five, 
and  in  1921  in  only  twenty-two  out  of  thirty-three,  was  any  prophylactic 
employed,  and  of  forty-nine  cases  reported  aside  from  these  left  with 
defective  vision,  two  were  made  absolutely  blind.” 

The  News  Letter  would  shout  from  the  housetops  Dr.  Lewis' 
message  to  physicians,  hospitals,  midwives,  state  and  local  boards 
of  health,  social  agencies,  and  above  all  to  parents  to  join  in  the 
crusade  to  make  ophthalmia  neonatorum  an  obsolete  term.  It  can 
be  done!  If  Massachusetts  can  show  a  clean  record  for  five  years, 
every  other  state  in  the  union  can  do  the  same.  The  price  is 
eternal  vigilance. 


Since  the  last  issue  of  The  News  Letter  the  Committee  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  has  lost  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Hermann  M. 
Biggs  one  who  was  ever  a  staunch  friend  of  the  cause  of  preventing 
blindness  and  of  saving  sight.  Dr.  Biggs  became  a  member  of  the 
New  York  State  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  in 
1914.  He  continued  his  active  interest  in  the  work  until  the  time 
of  his  death. 

The  Committee  renders  grateful  tribute. 


The  October  News  Letter  welcomes  its  small  sister,  the  Junior 
News  Letter ,  which  makes  its  first  appearance  this  month.  It  is 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  children  and  young  people.  The  Junior 
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Committee  is  growing  into  a  healthy,  happy  child.  Its  first  contri¬ 
bution  is  a  very  attractive  book-plate  designed  by  a  friend  of  the 
Committee,  Miss  Mabel  Whiteley.  This  will  carry  to  children  sug¬ 
gestions  of  how  a  book  is  to  be  used  if  the  vision  of  the  reader  is  to 
be  conserved.  All  inquiries  about  the  book-plate  may  be  addressed 
to  Miss  Eleanor  P.  Brown,  Secretary  of  the  Junior  Committee  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  130  East  22d  Street,  New  York. 


Have  a  Health  Examination  on  Your  Birthday,  is  the  slogan 
of  the  National  Health  Council ;  not  a  superficial  examination,  but 
a  thorough  overhauling.  With  The  News  Letter  goes  a  brief 
announcement  telling  more  about  it.  Could  there  possibly  be  a 
better  birthday  present  to  oneself  than  a  certificate  of  health? 
Better  begin  with  the  examination  of  the  eyes  so  as  to  be  sure  to  be 
able  to  read  the  certificate! 


The  course  on  the  Education  of  the  Blind  established  in  1920  by 
the  Harvard  University  Graduate  School  of  Education  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education,  Division 
of  the  Blind,  and  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  opens  Friday, 
October  5th,  in  Lawrence  Hall,  Kirkland  Street,  Cambridge. 

The  course  is  devoted  chiefly  to  work  with  the  blind ;  it  includes, 
however,  important  topics  on  the  prevention  of  blindness:  The 
Human  Eye  and  the  Causes  of  Blindness  and  Low  Vision ;  History 
and  Progress  of  the  Movement  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness; 
the  Teaching  of  School  Subjects;  Border-line  Pupils;  The  Move¬ 
ment  for  the  Separate  Teaching  of  the  Semi-Sighted. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  aims,  scope,  and  content  of  the  course 
should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  Director  of  the  Per¬ 
kins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Massachusetts.  Inquiries 
concerning  registration,  academic  credit,  other  opportunities  for 
study  open  to  students  enrolled  for  the  course,  and  similar  questions 
should  be  addressed  to  Professor  Henry  W.  Holmes,  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Education,  5  Lawrence  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass¬ 
achusetts. 


A  course  in  specialized  education  for  teachers  who  wish  to  engage 
in  teaching  classes  for  the  blind  and  sight  conservation  classes  in 
the  public  schools  is  offered  by  the  School  of  Education,  New  York 
University,  Washington  Square,  New  York.  The  sessions  are  held 
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Wednesdays,  from  eight  to  nine  forty-five  p.  m.,  beginning  Septem¬ 
ber  26th  and  lasting  through  both  terms. 

The  course  is  given  by  Dr.  Margaret  Meyers,  and  includes  the 
following:  Special  method  of  instruction;  adaptation  of  the  course 
of  study  to  the  needs  of  the  blind  and  of  partially  sighted  children ; 
the  relation  of  the  special  class  to  the  school ;  training  for  partici¬ 
pation  in  social  and  economic  life;  classroom  equipment  and  spe¬ 
cial  appliances ;  physiology  and  hygiene  of  the  eye ;  causes  of  blind¬ 
ness  and  defective  vision ;  the  use  of  libraries,  museums  and  other 
helpful  agencies;  the  value  of  co-operation  between  home  and 
school.  Clinics  will  be  held  for  demonstration  work. 


The  revised  Code  of  Lighting  School  Buildings  is  nearing  com¬ 
pletion.  The  American  Engineering  Standards  Committee,  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  and  the  Illuminating  Engineering 
Society  are  joint  sponsors.  Experts  in  all  fields  touching  the  sub¬ 
ject  have  been  called  into  conference.  A  simplified  code  with  tech¬ 
nicalities  omitted  will  be  prepared  for  those  not  conversant  with 
illuminating  engineering  terms.  The  National  Committee  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  is  serving  on  the  committee  on  the  simpli¬ 
fied  code  as  well  as  on  the  committee  on  revision. 


Dr.  Harry  Best’s  book,  “The  Blind,”  is  taking  its  rightful  place 
as  an  authoritative  text-book  in  universities,  colleges  and  schools 
of  social  work,  and  as  a  reference  book  in  libraries. 

Although  but  one  chapter  is  devoted  directly  to  preventing 
blindness,  in  preparing  the  material  and  in  presenting  it  to  the 
public  Dr.  Best’s  fundamental  idea  was  that  it  might,  through  the 
very  setting  forth  of  the  difficulties  of  overcoming  this  handicap, 
prove  a  vital  force  in  eradicating  all  causes  of  unnecessary  blind¬ 
ness  and  deterioration  of  sight. 

In  his  concluding  chapter  he  says: 

“The  issue  of  prevention  will  in  time  be  discovered  to  be  the  funda¬ 
mental  one  in  regard  to  the  blind,  and  it  may  well  come  to  pass  that  the 
various  measures  now  being  planned  or  executed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sightless  will  be  regarded  as  but  temporary  and  provisional — for  in  the 
fullness  of  our  faith,  we  may  look  to  the  coming  of  a  time,  to  be  brought 
near  according  as  we  bestir  ourselves,  when  this  affliction  of  the  bearers 
of  which  we  have  written,  shall  be  lifted  from  among  men — when  blind¬ 
ness  itself  shall  be  no  more.” 
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Illinois 

A  special  appropriation  of  $100,000  has  been  made  by  the  State 
for  the  rehabilitation  in  the  Chicago  schools  of  children  with  physi¬ 
cal  defects.  Ten  sight  conservation  classes  are  to  be  opened  for 
children  suffering  from  seriously  defective  vision. 

The  state  appropriation  has  been  augmented  by  gifts  from  other 
sources. 

Dr.  Isaac  D.  Rawlings,  State  Commissioner  of  Health  of  Illinois, 
declares  that  pure  unadulterated  ignorance  coupled  with  inexcus¬ 
able  carelessness  is  the  most  supreme  curse  that  ever  blighted  the 
health  and  life  of  human  beings  anywhere.  His  statement  was 
called  forth  by  the  fact  that  there  were  423  cases  of  infectious 
sore  eyes  in  the  new  born  of  Illinois  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1923.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  smallpox, 
typhoid  fever  and  diphtheria  have  remained  to  plague  the  twentieth 
century  simply  because  the  public  and  individuals  have  thus  far 
failed  to  apply  intelligently  the  scientific  means  of  prevention  which 
are  available  for  the  asking. 

There  is  comfort  to  be  gained  from  the  report  of  the  Illinois 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  that  through  prompt  action 
not  a  single  case  resulted  in  blindness.  If  every  physician,  nurse, 
midwife  and  parent  will  co-operate  wTith  the  board  of  health  and  the 
Illinois  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  the  occurrence  of 
the  disease  can  be  prevented. 

How  long  shall  we  continue  to  “save  at  the  spigot  and  spend  at 
the  bung”? 

Maine 

In  co-operation  with,  and  under  the  auspices  of,  the  Maine  Public 
Health  Association  and  the  State  Department  of  Education,  the 
National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  conducted 
two  summer  courses,  one  at  the  University  of  Maine,  Orono,  and 
the  second  at  the  Castine  Normal  School.  The  lectures,  given  by 
the  Secretary,  were  arranged  especially  for  teachers  and  were  illus¬ 
trated  by  slides  and  motion  pictures. 

New  York 

The  State  Normal  School  at  Oswego  offered  a  special  summer 
course  to  nurses  preparing  to  become  health  teachers.  Ninety-five 
nurses  attended.  The  course  included  two  lectures  on  methods  of 
interesting  children  in  the  care  of  their  eyes,  given  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 
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Ohio 

The  Ohio  State  Teachers  Association  met  at  Cedar  Point  June 
26th  to  28th.  One  session  was  devoted  to  a  most  interesting  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  work  of  sight  conservation  classes.  The  chairman, 
Miss  Estella  Lawes,  Supervisor  of  the  Cincinnati  classes,  gave  a 
brief  resume  of  the  growth  and  scope  of  the  classes  and  presented 
plans  for  future  activities. 

Mrs.  Michael  O’Connor  and  Miss  Edith  Taylor,  of  the  Cleveland 
classes,  presented  papers  on  methods  of  teaching  special  branches. 

The  Secretary  of  the  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  was  the  speaker  at  the  Association  Breakfast  held  on 
June  27th. 


Tennessee 

Two  courses  in  sight  conservation  were  given  at  the  summer 
school  of  Peabody  College :  the  first,  a  special  course  for  teachers  of 
sight  saving  classes,  extended  over  six  weeks ;  it  was  conducted  by 
Mrs.  Mary  D.  Summers  of  Overbrook,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

The  second  course,  covering  a  period  of  two  weeks,  was  open 
to  all  teachers.  It  was  in  charge  of  the  Secretary  of  the  National 
Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

All  the  southern  states,  several  northern  states,  and  Canada 
were  represented  in  these  two  courses.  The  success  of  the  under¬ 
taking  was  due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  Mr.  I.  S.  Wampler,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind. 


Virginia 

The  Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind  at  its  last  meeting 
adopted  a  very  comprehensive  program  for  saving  sight  and  pre¬ 
venting  blindness  throughout  the  state.  Among  the  provisions  are 
the  following: 

Courses  of  lectures  in  the  normal  schools. 

Establishment  of  sight  saving  classes. 

Educational  publicity  campaigns. 

Publishing  of  brief  bulletins. 

Saving  the  sight  of  the  individual. 

Appointment  of  field  secretaries  for  educational  and  case  work. 

Co-operation  with  other  agencies. 
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REPORTS,  ARTICLES,  AND  BULLETINS  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
IN  CONSERVATION  OF  VISION 

Preliminary  Report  on  Surveys  of  School  Buildings  and  Equip¬ 
ment  made  by  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  co-operation  with  the  Civic 
Development  Department,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
summarizes  reports  of  general  conditions  of  school  buildings  in  160 
cities.  “Most  of  the  factors  tending  to  cause  eyestrain  exist  in  the 
schools — improper  illumination,  glare  from  windows,  from  glazed  paper 
and  from  improperly  arranged  artificial  illumination,  improper  seating, 
poor  printing  and  improper  type.” 

Reading  in  Sight-Saving  Classes.  Olive  Peck.  Outlook  for  the  Blind, 
September,  1923.  A  report  issued  by  the  research  department  of  the 
sight  saving  classes  of  the  public  schools  of  Ohio.  Deals  particularly 
with  the  problem  of  the  first  grade  child ;  gives  many  practical  sugges¬ 
tions. 

The  School  and  Public  Health.  J.  Howard  Beard.  School  and  Soci¬ 
ety,  July  7,  1923.  Discusses  the  health  hazards  of  the  school;  instruc¬ 
tion  in  hygiene;  physical  supervision,  special  attention  to  sight  and 
hearing;  communicable  disease,  etc.  “Eyestrain, with  its  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite  and  nausea,  may  be  the  source  of  subnormal  weight.” 

Defective  Vision  and  Industrial  Accidents.  P.  E.  Simpson.  Safety 
Engineering ,  June,  1923.  Discusses  the  relation  of  better  lighting  to 
safety  of  workers;  takes  up  question  of  conserving  sight  of  school 
children.  “Each  year  the  ranks  of  industrial  workers  are  recruited  by 
large  numbers  of  young  persons  one-third  of  whom  have  defective 
vision  at  the  moment  they  start  in  on  life’s  work.  As  long  as  this  condi¬ 
tion  exists,  we  may  expect  numerous  accidents,  which  are  brought  about 
merely  by  a  cumulation  of  contributing  factors  begun  in  the  home,  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  school,  and  only  partially  alleviated  in  industry.” 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Health,  City  of  New 
York,  June,  1923.  Devoted  to  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene. 
Report  of  the  eye  clinics  conducted  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city. 
“The  objectives  of  the  eye  clinics  are  detection  and  treatment  of  con¬ 
tagious  eye  diseases,  the  detection  and  correction  of  refractive  errors, 
the  examination  for  the  sight  conservation  and  blind  classes  of  the 
public  schools,  and  the  supervision  of  the  use  of  the  eyes  of  children  in 
these  classes,  together  with  their  treatment  and  care  if  not  otherwise 
provided  for.” 

Out  of  the  Darkness.  Phoebe  N.  Hotson.  The  Hospital  School  Journal , 
September  and  October,  1923.  A  brief  sketch  giving  a  vivid  picture  of 
an  ophthalmia  neonatorum  ward. 

Is  Your  Child  Ready  for  School?  How  About  Eyes,  Ears,  Nose, 
Throat,  Teeth?  Health  Bulletin  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Board 
of  Health,  September,  1923.  This  issue  of  the  Bulletin  is  devoted 
almost  wholly  to  the  welfare  of  school  children. 

Lighting  the  Dining  Room.  M.  Luckiesh.  Good  Housekeeping,  October, 
1923.  A  practical  popular  article  on  a  heretofore  little  heeded  subject. 


Lighting  for  the  Service  Room.  George  W.  Alder.  Good  House¬ 
keeping,  October,  1923.  Suggests  methods  of  efficient  service  lighting. 


Jacobus  tenBroek  Library 
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